EVERY NURSE 


Needs Pattee’s 
PRACTICAL DIETETICS 


WITH REFERENCE TO 


with reference to 
DIET IN DISEASE 


This manual, by Alida Frances Pattee, late in- 
structor of Dietetics at Bellevue, Mt. Sinai, Hahne- 
mann and Flower Hospital Training School for 
Nurses, New York City, should find a place in the 
handbag equipment of every nurse. It is of prac- 
tical use in the nursing of any case; it suggests 
appropriate food for every disease, and tells what 
to avoid, also gives the proper diet for infants and 
children and the preparation of same. 


Alida Frances Pattee 


Adopted by the United States and Canadian governments, recommended by 
the various State Boards of Examiners of Nurses, and used as a 
text-book in leading nurses’ training schools. 


Sixth Edition just published. Price $1.25. By Mail, $1.35 


Special Rates on Quantities to Training Schools, etc. 


A. F. PATTEE, Publisher MrT. VERNON, N. Y. 


TUBERCULOSIS—-Qhe Pines MOUNTAIN 


North Carolina 


The Pines is a private Sanatorium for the treatment of early Tuberculosis of the Lungs 
and Throat. It also receives for care and post-operative treatment, such surgical cases as are 
due to a Tubercular origin 

The climate of the Mountains of Western North Carolina is stimulating and invigorating 
and is a material aid in restoring one to a normal physical condition. 

Altitude 2500 feet. 

The Dietetic-Hygienic treatment is carried out in the Sanatorium and such other treat- 
ment as each individual case seems to need. 

Tuberculin is used in selected and suitable cases. 

A booklet will be sent you if you wish it. 


CLYDE E. COTTON, D. 


The Cleveland Metal Roofing and 
Ceiling Co. 
Sheet Metal Work of Every Description 


Galvanized Iron and Copper Cornices, Skylights, Metal Ceilings, 
Doors and Shutters 


3103-3105 Detroit Avenue CLEVELAND, 
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The Visiting Nurse Association 


of Cleveland 


501 St. Clair Avenue 
Telephones, Main-2175—Central-3602 


Hours, 8:30 a. m. to 5 p. m. 


This Association furnishes trained nurses free to all persons 
unable to pay for their services, and is supported entirely by 
voluntary contributions. 

The nurses are for the use of the public, and it is desired 
that physicians and others interested in the sick, shall send 
for them. 

This Association co-operates with all charity workers of 
the city, but no society or doctor has any special claim upon 
the service, unless special contracts are made for such service. 

The nurses are expected to make such charges for services 
rendered as circumstances of the patients permit. 

Each nurse is required to be on duty from 8 a. m. to 5 p. m., 
with one hour intermission daily except Sunday, and one-half 
day in the week. 

Sunday visits are required only in severe, acute or opera- 
tive cases where a day’s absence would be a great disadvan- 
tage to the patient. 

Nurses can be communicated with at their station every 
morning at 8 o’clock and every afternoon between 12:30 and 
1 :30. 

The maximum duration of a visit does not exceed forty- 
five minutes, except in extraordinary cases. 

Only graduates of schools giving general training are 
eligible as visiting nurses. 


Endorsed by the Committee of Benevolent Associations, 
The Cleveland Chamber of Commerce, 
Card No. 35. 


Incorporated under the laws of Ohio (not for profit) on the 
fourth day of January, 1905. 
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THE 


Visiting Nurse Quarterly 


Published in January, April, July and October, 
by the Visir1InG NURSE ASSOCIATION, 
501 St. Clair Avenue, 
Cleveland, O. 


Publication Committee 
Mrs. J. H. Lowman, Editor 
Miss ANNIE M. BraiNarpb, Chairman 
Miss EvizaneTH Brown, Vice-Chairman 
Miss Mitprep PALMER Mrs. Henry S. Upson 
Mrs. F. THwincG Miss LEonA WAGAR 


Subscription Price 50c. 


Advertising Rates may be had upon application. 


All remittances should be made payable to the Visiting 
Nurse Association. 
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The 


Visiting Nurse Quarterly 
of Cleveland 


VoL. 2 October, 1910. No. 4 


Editorial 


The tuberculosis movement is beginning to assume 
proportions commensurate with its importance. As has 
been repeatedly shown it is a public measure and should 
be systematically organized and conducted with the same 
efforts and the same thoroughness as are any of the de- 
partments of the municipality. All the various measures 
employed should be pushed along evenly like a great 
wave until the end is engulfed. There is evidence that 
this broad conception is gradually taking possession of 
the community and that there may be a definite depart- 
ment which will concern itself with tuberculosis in all its 
phases. There are few subjects that hold with absolute 
possession him who devotes himself to it as this. Its im- 
mensity although appalling can nevertheless be circum- 
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vented, and it is the belief in the possibility of controlling 
it that is so stimulating, for, while the details are harass- 
ing and depressing the general results are satisfying and 
encouraging. 

A considerable number of agencies for combatting 
the disease are now active here in Cleveland. One dis- 
pensary has been operating for six years, a second one 
is now opened and two more will be equipped soon; 
a hospital and sanatorium care for two hundred pa- 
tients and newer and finer institutions are in immedi- 
ate contemplation which will receive twice that num- 
ber; a large body of Visiting Nurses instruct and care 
for hundreds; in the archives of the health depart- 
ment are records of several thousands of consumptives. 
Aside from these four great departments there is the 
tent colony, the day camp, the special case committee, 
the contemplated open air schools and numerous pri- 
vate benevolences eager and willing to assist, a lecture 
system that has reached thousands of citizens, young and 
old, and an earnest public. With this enginery made 
up from public and private initiative one has a right to 
expect something tangible and permanent. 

What is now demanded is a closer union of all these 
enterprises. The Anti-Tuberculosis League con- 
stantly striven for this end and in a great measure has ac- 
complished it. There is in Cleveland, in Ohio in fact, a 
very intimate relationship of all the anti-tubercular 
agencies, public and private, but these can be welded in- 
to a harmonious conglomerate whole only by the state, 
Thus there should be a special department in a large 
community for investigation of the whole question, for 
supervision, inspection and control of all public institu 
tions and for the assistance of all the contributing so- 
cieties. Then the strong and useful places would be 
supported and strengthened and the gaps discovered and 
filled. 

The individual patient who goes to a dispensary or 
sanatorium is observed for a comparatively short time: 
even those whom the Visiting Nurses see in the homes 
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escape the vigilance of the visitor, They move away, 
they improve or relapse and think attention unnecessary 
or useless, but all the time they are dangerous to them- 
selves and to others. .\ competent official with a suffi 
cient corps of assistants could with the information now 
at hand in the registration office, by means of a proper 
card system, trace and recover all these floating cases and 
bring them back or carry out some helpful measures, if 
it were no more than proper disinfection. The house 
where the consumptive lodges, the place where he works 
would be known and given the proper surveillance. 

It would be possible to supervise two-thirds of the 
cases in the city by this means and the benefit that would 
result to the community could scarcely be estimated. It 
is only by some such means that those charnal houses, 
the lower lodging places, can be found, known and reno- 
vated or destroyed; that the spitting nuisance can be 
corrected, the various infecting centers can be detected 
and destroyed and prevented from reforming, 

The head of a department for tuberculosis after some 
experience would soon appreciate how many of the pri- 
vate benevolences could be of assistance without in- 
creased burden to themselves, and could make use of 
them. ITlis increasing intimacy with the subject would 
open to him new possibilities, new measures and new 
plans. On him would rest the responsibility of con- 
troling the disease and he would have something definite 
each vear to work for, namely, the reduction of the mor- 
tality. At present this responsibility is voluntarily as- 
sumed and is divided. It must be apparent to every one 
that a central office intelligently administered and with a 
broad survey must be the effective way of directing any 
great sanitary movement. A reason why this is not done 
with tuberculosis is because the public does not realize 
the epidemic nature of the disease. The malady is 
chronic, it develops so slowly that the contagious source 
passes undetected; it is always with us and its constant 
presence by its very familiarity lulls us into a false se- 
curity and too often also into a fatalism. 
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In the following pages the widespread interest in 
tuberculosis is made apparent. Each year has shown 
growth and development of this interest. The new fea- 
tures this vear in Cleveland are the sanatorium and hospi- 
tal made possible by an appropriation of $250,000, the 
dispensary extension, the dispensary director, the day 
camp, the open air schools, the city Visiting Nurses, the 
survey, the school activity in the tent colony, the school 
inspection, the increased activity of the Board of Health 
and the appropriation by the city administration of funds 
for general investigation and care of tuberculosis in the 
municipality. 

Ilere are twelve different directions in which the 
tuberculosis movement has spread. This sudden growth 
is due to a sympathetic interest and intelligent apprecia- 
tion of the situation by the directors of the common- 
wealth. It is as if a sphere under tension was ready to 
expand but could not because of certain opposing ob- 
stacles. The apathy is less and expansion ts the result, 
for this apathy although a negative quality of a people 
becomes by its very inertia a powerful obstruction, but 
when once removed any honest, wholesome movement 
for the benefit of the people must extend. 

When a well-equipped central office co-ordinates and 
directs all these forces and discretely sustains and util- 
izes them to their best advantages and develops, as it can, 
other forces such as the many fraternal organizations, 
national societies and clubs, unions and combinations of 
labor as well as social organizations, churches, and phil- 
anthropic societies, the sanitary forecast will be bright, 
and the slogan, “Less tuberculosis each succeeding vear,” 
will be justified. 
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‘Tuberculosis in the Philippines 


(l*rom reports by Dr. F. W. Vincent.) 


“LT pledge the support of the government to this so- 
ciety and its resources as far as | can command them to 
the furtherance of this work,” was the significant utter- 
ance of Governor General Forbes at the organization 
meeting of the Anti-Tuberculosis Society of Manila, July 
29 of this year. 

The meeting was large and enthusiastic and was at- 
tended by dignitaries of the state and church, scientists, 
physicians, prominent ladies, nurses, business men from 
all classes of society, all of whom had gathered together 
to blot out the greatest scourge of the Philippines. A 
number of committees, such as membership, scientific, 
ways and means, hospital inspection, publicity, educa- 
tion, ete., were created with large membership of promi- 
nent people and the movement launched with eclat. 

In the course of his remarks Goy. Forbes stated 
that there were 40,000 deaths annually in the islands from 
tuberculosis. Heretofore they had been obliged to com- 
bat other and swifter diseases such as plague and cholera 
but that reason does not avail now and there was no ex- 
cuse for the failure to attempt to blot out tuberculosis. 

When the Philippines were taken under the protec- 
tion of the United States, cholera, malaria, small pox and 
beri-beri were epidemic. In the last report of the de- 
partment of health 100 cases of cholera were reported, 
four cases of small pox. That every epidemic disease 
should have been controlled except tuberculosis is not 
surprising or unusual. The extreme contagion of the 
swift epidemics, their sudden and tragical mortality, the 
riotous state of the people when subjugated by fear, as 
seen at this writing in Naples, all force quick and effec- 
tive action. The slow, sure, persistent march of tubercu- 
losis seems to exist in statistics only, on paper in fact, 
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but it is more deadly than the march of any other disease. 
To this conclusion the Governor and_ officials of the 
Philippines have arrived and are acting accordingly. One 
of the causes of tuberculosis in the islands is the unsani- 
tary habitations. The poverty of the natives compels 
them to live in crowded huts; as with the North American 
Indians among whom tuberculosis is so destructive of life, 
the problem of prevention concerns the elemental cond1- 


tions of society and must be met largely by isolation. 
Thus the hospital question will become one of great 


importance, 
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Cleveland Tuberculosis Hospital 


By James I. Jackson, General Superintendent of Chari- 


ties and Corrections. 


In 1888 when the first buildings for City Hospital 
were erected on Scranton road, seven beds were set aside 
for tuberculous patients. The pressure of applicants was 
heavy, however, and soon two wards were devoted to the 
purpose. Several vears had passed since the now world 
famous paper was read telling mankind for the first time 
of the true origin of tuberculosis, and of its dangerous 
and communicable nature. But public interest was still 
apathetic. It is never possible for a city government to 
go great lengths in advance of public opinion. Therefore 
the city had to be satisfied for more than a decade that it 
had really attacked the disease when it set aside twenty 
beds in two wards of a general hospital. It was not until 
1903 that an agitation started by Health Officer Dr. 
Martin Friedrich culminated in the city securing a sepa- 
rate hospital for tuberculous patients. The terrible small 
pox epidemic which had scourged Cleveland for several 
vears subsided in 1902, and the new detention hospital 
erected to care for small pox sufferers was turned into a 
tuberculosis hospital. By this transfer, Cleveland be- 
came one of the first cities of the country to have a sepa- 
rate hospital for tuberculosis. 

The community was slowly arousing itself to the dan- 
ger that beset every man, woman and child while the 
white plague went unchecked. No sooner had the sana- 
torium at Scranton road been occupied than a realization 
came that the battle was only begun. Ninety patients 
could be cared for and the numbers applying far out- 
stripped that figure. Agitation was now started for a new 
hospital. Three years elapsed before realization came. 
In 1905 another hospital with a capacity of eighty beds 
was erected on the Cooley Farms. It was admitted that 
12 
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this hospital was but a makeshift, purely temporary un- 
til funds could be had for a more extensive structure. 

As the plan for the great municipal farms at Warrens- 
ville developed, the city administration determined to se- 
cure land adjacent to the Infirmary Division which should 
be known as Overlook Farm and devoted to the uses of a 
tuberculosis hospital. The land was acquired and various 
attempts were made to secure money through bond is- 
sues to erect the buildings. The city had reached the debt 
limit within which bonds might be issued without a refer- 
endum vote. Whenever it is necessary for an administra- 
tion to go before the people to ask for a bond issue, senti- 
ment must be widely aroused and little Opposition en- 
countered, else the issue will be defeated, for a two-thirds 
vote is necessary to insure success. 

Accordingly difficulty was met in securing sanction 
from the people for the sale of bonds to erect the hospital. 
Each preceding effort, however, assisted in educating the 
public for the next. Finally when a vote was taken in 
July of this vear, permission was secured to sell the bonds 
and go ahead with the project. Most of the credit for the 
success of this election falls to the Anti-Tuberculosis 
League, the Chamber of Commerce, and other civic bod- 
ies, Which made the issue non-partisan and worked with 
a will for its success. 

An architect has been chosen, and as soon as plans 
are drawn and money available from the bond sale, the 
buildings will be erected. Mr. F. G. Hogen, director of 
public safety, under whose direction the hospital will be 
built, thinks it will be ready for occupancy early in 1912. 

Briefly sketched, this is the history of the city’s tuber- 
culosis hospitals. Up to this time no attempt has been 
made by the city government, with the exception of an 
unsuccessful dispensary a number of years ago, to do 
anything else than give hospital treatment, and that has 
been a weak policy. With the establishment of a new 
division of tuberculosis in the Health Department which 
will include new dispensaries, together with a corps of 
Visiting Nurses, Cleveland will have at last an up-to- 
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date well rounded policy for fighting the disease and 
means for carrying out its fight. 

The present hospitals are operated on a plan which 
produces the best results now obtainable. At Warrens- 
ville, 


and it should be borne in mind that I am describ- 
ing not the proposed new building but the old temporary 
one, 


only incipient cases are received. At Scranton road, 
none but advanced cases are taken. By such a division, 
the incipient cases are not endangered by those suffering 
from second and third stages, and they are given every 
possible chance of recovery. Moreover, a definite place 
is set aside where advanced cases, by far the most dan- 
gerous to the community, can be segregated from those 
whom they might infect. All cases received at Warrens- 
ville must be examined at a tuberculosis dispensary and 
pronounced incipient, and only those who cannot afford 
to pay for care in private institutions are accepted. 

At Scranton road all suspects are placed in the city 
hospital proper in wards which have a capacity of about 
twenty beds. When the presence of the disease in a pa- 
tient has been confirmed, he is removed to the tubercu- 
losis hospital. There he is given the best treatment mod- 
ern science provides. A standing list of prepared diets is 
used for different days and different meals of each day. 
This diet was selected by a group of experts after long 
study. In any given case, a patient’s physician may pre- 
scribe an alteration in the list and substitute a partial or 
whole change of diet. The physicians are as absolutely in 
control of diets as they are of drug prescriptions. 

Great care is exercised, too, in securing air circula- 
tions, rest, and comfort, and in sterilizing to prevent in- 
fection. The nurses of the sanatorium are placed on proba- 
tion, thoroughly tried out to discern whether they are 
strong and have tendencies towards the disease. At the 
end of the probation period, they are examined again in 
order to safeguard their own and their patients’ health. 

But it will be at the new hospital that the most mod- 
ern work can be done. Plans are not complete, and the 
following description, which is the best obtainable in- 
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formation today, may not be an exact description of the 
buildings when completed. The city desires to get the 
most for its money, and it must be borne in mind that 
$250,000.00 will not build a large and at the same time 
elegantly appointed modern hospital. However, the fol- 
lowing approximates the eventual structure. 

The site which has been selected is ideal. It is upon 
one of the highest points in the county within sight of 
the present Infirmary buildings on the great farm at 
Warrensville. A forest on the north will shield the pa- 
tients from biting northern blasts; an advantage of beau- 
tiful views will be had in all other directions. 

The buildings are to be arranged in groups. The main 
composition or central group will sit on the crest of a 
long knoll the axis of which by a mariner’s compass is 
north-northeast by south-southwest. A distinct advan- 
tage is to be gained by this provision, for both morning 
and afternoon sun can strike down into the hospital. In 
this group will be an administration and service build- 
ing, dining-room for incipient patients, two long hospital 
wings to accommodate seventy-five patients each, one 
for men and one for women. In the service buildings are 
to be offices for the physician in charge and his force, re- 
ception rooms, dispensary and laboratory, operating 
rooms and other departments necessary for the adminis- 
tration of a hospital. The second floor will be devoted 
to employes. 

Each hospital wing will have two stories. There will 
be twelve single rooms in each, three double rooms, two 
dormitories of five beds each and one dormitory of ten 
beds. The plan of construction is similar to ordinary 
hospital wards. Locker-rooms, diet kitchens, utensil- 
rooms and similar accessories will be provided. All 
about the buildings a twelve-foot piazza will extend upon 
which all rooms and dormitories will open. The type 
of construction permits cross currents of air to circulate 
freely at all times, and quantities of sunlight to invade 
every corner. 

Circling about this main group of buildings will be 
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another composed of shacks. Four will be built at once, 
and six more are planned for the future to complete the 
group. These shacks are for incipient patients, and each 
has a capacity of twenty persons. They will contain 
sitting rooms, rooms for the nurse in charge, baths and 
other accessories besides two dormitories of ten beds 
each. Piazzas will surround each of these shacks. 


The exterior of the building is not yet determined. 
This much can be said, however, the keynote of the entire 
structure will be simplicity and effectiveness for its pur- 
pose. Light, air, and glass will take the place of big wall 
surfaces. An amusement pavilion made largely of glass 
is planned for the future. For the present a twenty-foot 
piazza attached to the incipients dining-room will serve 
that purpose. <A separate building will be provided in 
which the doctors and nurses will reside. 


The hospital plans to accommodate 150 advanced 
cases as soon as it can be occupied and eighty incipients, 
a total of 230. Service sections of the plant are planned 
with capacity of caring for 100 more patients as soon 
as money can be had to build additional shacks. In 
the belief of all who know, the great problem for this 
hospital to solve is provision for segregating advanced 
cases and giving them ample care. They are the great 
spreaders of the contagion and therefore the great men- 
ace. If the city can remove from its streets and houses 
those whose every breath expels thousands of dangerous 
bacilli to threaten others, it has solved its most difficult 
problem. Success in cutting down the death rate from 
tuberculosis depends upon this. It is imperative. 


Director Hogen has gone about his task of building 
this hospital with his usual care and fine common sense. 
In an extended tour through the East he studied all the 
best systems now in vogue in Baltimore, Washington, 
New York, Boston and other cities. He returned master 
of his problem, and without doubt he will give Cleve- 
land a hospital the superior of which will not be found in 
the country. His plans are made with thought and study. 
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For his guidance he has steadily sought the consensus of 
opinion among experts of all descriptions. 

In this splendidly built and well-equipped hospital 
Cleveland patients should do as well as any in the world. 
The site is ideal, being upon high, dry ground, protected 
from storms, surrounded by the purest of air. With 
the best skill that money can purchase removed entirely 
from the realm of politics,as Mayor Baehr says it shall be, 
there should be cures and improvements every day. Add 
to that the rest which can be had only in the country and 
the good food produced upon its own farm. ‘There will 
be adequate ground to give the patients such exercise as 
doctors prescribe. Thus nothing will be left to desire. 
Then the city government will be meeting its responsibil- 
itv as well as private organizations are now meeting their 
responsibility in the cure and suppression of this insid- 


ious and widespread disease. 
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The League’s Campaign for a New 
Tuberculosis Hospital 


At the request of the Anti-Tuberculosis League, and 
with the approval of the Chamber of Conmmerce, a bond 
issue of $250,000.00 for constructing and equipping a 
tuberculosis sanatorium was submitted by the City Coun- 
cil to the electors of Cleveland for their approval on 
July 22, 1910. 

One year previously the same bond issue had been re- 
fused by the citizens of Cleveland. Believing the out- 
come at that time to be due in large measure to insuffi- 
cient knowledge on the part of the voters of Cleveland 
as to the real necessity of such a bond issue, the league 
decided to wage a campaign of education of large pro- 
portions. A campaign committee of 125 interested citi- 
zens was selected, with Mr. F. H. Goff as chairman, At 
a meeting of the committee held four weeks before the 
election, plans for conducting the campaign were dis- 
cussed with much earnestness and enthusiasm. A smaller 
executive committee with Rev. Francis T. Moran as 
chairman was chosen, and a fund of $1,000.00 placed at its 
disposal. Letters enlisting interest in and support of the 
bond issue with a four-page circular which set forth the 
needs of the situation, were sent to every labor union, 
secret and fraternal organization, minister, physician and 
women’s club in the city, and to every member of the 
league, in all 5,000 letters. 

Fifty thousand of this four-page pamphlet were distri- 
buted; in addition 200,000 smaller dodgers were distri- 
buted a week before election, in packages sent out from 
all the big down town stores, laundries, etc., and books 
issued by the Public Library, in this way reaching thou- 
sands of homes. 

Five large banners were hung across the down town 
streets, vacant store windows were placarded, bill boards 
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were covered with huge signs, and practically every store 
window in the city contained posters calling attention 
to the election and urging voters to save life by voting 
for the Tuberculosis Bond Issue July 22. 

Noonday meetings were arranged in the large facto- 
ries, at which time the tuberculosis situation was _pre- 
sented and literature distributed. 

On election day many of the factories and offices 
closed at four o'clock to permit their employes to vote, 
and at this hour the whistles of factories and harbor 
boats were blown for five minutes to remind the voter 
that an hour vet remained in which to perform his civic 
duty. 

Every newspaper in the city gave hearty support. 

The issue carried by a majority of 2,694 over the two- 
thirds necessary. 

The result of the bond issue, while it assures the build- 
ing of a splendid new building for the care of the tuber- 
culous which will be the means of saving hundreds and 
thousands of lives, is more far-reaching. The splendid 
co-opertion that was accorded on every hand, the wide- 
spread interest in this great warfare against the white 
plague, indicates a determination on the part of the citi- 
zens of Cleveland to exert every effort to rid themselves 
of this dread disease. It has meant the education of 
thousands of people who were before ignorant of the na- 
ture of the disease and means and necessity for com- 
batting it. 

Mr. Voter, in voting to provide the means for caring 
for those who are afflicted with tuberculosis, you voted 
to protect yourself and family—bear that in mind. You 
will be given a chance to vote on this same subject again. 
We have but begun on this great problem. 
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Municipal Control of Tuberculosis 
Dr. C. E. Ford, 


The extent to which any municipality, through its 
Health Department, shall attempt the control of tuber 
culosis is a much discussed question. Because of the 
magnitude of the problem and the varying conditions 
to be met in different localities, no one scheme for opera- 
tion can be formulated which can be adopted by all. 
Each community presents a different problem, in the 
number and kinds of foreigners within its borders, hous- 
ing conditions, congestion, opportunities for rest and 
recreation. Only the presence and prevalence of tuber- 
culosis remains a common constant factor. 

In general, from a close study of the problem, it is 
agreed that the essential features in a plan for municipal 
control of tuberculosis should provide for the registra- 
tion and notification of all cases, the free examination of 
sputum, disinfection, the visitation of consumptives in 
their homes, sanatorium and hospital care, free dispen- 
saries, and the education of the people. 

With the awakening of interest in tuberculosis work, 
as a result of the nation-wide campaign that is being 
conducted, a great deal of work has been inaugurated 
and is being carried on by charitable organizations of 
one kind or another. That the work under private chari- 
table organizations has been successful and of value, there 
is every evidence; but with a development of the work 
and a realization of the scope necessary to a successful 
outcome comes a realization of the limitations of useful- 
ness of such organizations. As a result most communi- 
ties of any size, through the provisions of hospitals and 
sanatoria and Board of Health regulations in regard to 
registration of cases, disinfection and free examination of 
sputum, have undertaken the work. 

This was the extent to which Cleveland, through its 
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Board of Health, had undertaken control of tuberculosis, 
until September, 1910, when, upon the presentation to 
Mayor Baehr by the Anti-Tuberculosis League of an 
exhaustive report of tuberculosis conditions in Cleveland 
and recommendations that the scope of the work of the 
Board of Health be enlarged, a fund of $7,000 was voted 
by the City Council for the establishment of a Depart- 
ment of Tuberculosis under the Board of Hlealth. This 
department will have absolute power in the control and 
direction of all work dore by the city government in the 
detection and registration of cases of tuberculosis, in 
the disinfection of homes and places of work, the care 
and collection of sputum, the administration of tuber- 
culosis dispensaries, and the admission, dismissal and 
following up of patients in city institutions for the care 
of the tuberculous. This department will, in all practica- 
ble wavs, instruct the various departments of the city 
government, as well as the citizens in general, in all mat- 
ters pertaining to the spread and prevention of tuber- 
culosis. 

As to the question of establishing dispensaries, it was 
first thought that one central dispensary would meet the 
demands, but after a careful study of the number and 
location of known cases, it was deemed advisable, in 
order to make the work thorough, and in order to obtain 
results quickly, that the city be divided into districts. 
and a dispensary located in each district, thus obviating 
the long car rides necessary for patients from the outly- 
ing districts. 

As the Anti-Tuberculosis League now has a dispen- 
sary in operation at the corner of St. Clair avenue and FE. 
Oth street, it was agreed that the League, for the present 
at least, should continue to operate this dispensary and 
confine its work to the district north of Euclid avenue 
and east of the river to Collinwood, and that the Board 
of Health would then undertake the care of the remain- 
ing area of the city. Accordingly a dispensary has been 
established in the district bounded by Euclid avenue, 


55th street and the river; a second one has been estab 
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lished at the corner of W. 29th street and Detroit ave- 
nue, having for its territory the entire West Side; and a 
third will be established in Newburg, caring for all the 
area beyond 55th street. Each dispensary is in charge of 
a thoroughly trained physician, and at present two 
nurses, trained by the Visiting Nurse Association in dis- 
trict nursing. All cases in the areas formerly treated at 
the League Dispensary have been transferred, about 1,500 
in all. Among these are many who have not reported 
for years; these cases will be immediately looked up 
and brought back under supervision. In addition, the 
department will make an effort to obtain a_ report, 
through physicians and institutions, of all cases under 
their care, thus affording a complete census of all tuber- 
culous cases in the city. 


To those who are not familiar with conditions such 
an expenditure of money may not seem advisable, but 
the experience of the League has shown that dispensary 
extension was absolutely essential to the success of the 
work, and it involved an expense which the League, a 
private charitable organization, should not meet, the con- 
trol of the tuberculous being essentially a municipal 
problem. 


The city is perfectly willing and eager to provide hos 
pital care for tuberculous cases, at present entailing an 
expense of $100,000.00 a vear. But in sending a case of 
tuberculosis to a hospital, the work is but begun—the 
center of infection has been removed—but the trail of 
infection the individual has left must be sought out. This 
is the work of the dispensary. The home must be disin 
fected, the other members of the family must be investi- 
gated, examined and instructed. By thus making sure 
that all danger is removed, that that one case of tubercu 
losis by being removed to a hosvital has ceased to be a 
menace to the community, the city can feel assured that 
it is receiving full value for the money spent on the insti- 
tutional care of such a case. 

The ultimate aim in this warfare is “No Tubercu- 
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losis”—we must not lose sight of that. The sooner we 
have a well-equipped, thoroughly organized department, 
with its dispensaries, its physicians and its nurses, in 


addition to increased hospital and sanatorium accommo- 
dations, the sooner will this end be attained. 
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Special Case Committee 


Miss Belle Sherwin. 


James Gleim pushed open the dispensary door and let 
it bang behind him as he stepped down upon the pave 
ment. Vhe cold spring sunshine revealed the hollows in 
his face and the painful thinness of his figure, but he 
felt as if he were walking in a thick cloud. 

On the other side of the dispensary door a doctor 
and a nurse looked at the charts of the Gleim family on 
the table before them and then darkly at each other. 
The same cloud of depression closed in about them, too. 
Gleim ought not to work, certainly, but how could he go 
to his shabby, heavily-mortgaged home to wait for a 
vacancy in the sanatorium? I[lis delicate little wife was 
already doing, half fiercely, as many days work as she 
could get, leaving the boys to take care of each other as 
best they could. The nurse knew what that meant, for 
she had seen them only the other day, all the unkempt 
seven, munching dry bread on the back steps. Jim, the 
eldest, was only twelve; Tom was a cripple, the baby was 
eleven months old, and those charts on the table showed 
that all the children except Jim were tuberculous. 

What elements of further complication might be 
found in character and prejudice, the doctor knew in 
part, and guessed how long it must be before confidence 
could be won for new plans which would radically change 
old habits. Ilere was another case to which the Special 
Case Committee must be asked to devote all tis resources. 

About one-thirteenth of the cases examined in the 
Tuberculosis Dispensary in a vear involve similar ques- 
tions, too perplexing, disheartening and time-consuming 
to be handled adequately in the rapid course of the dis- 
pensary day's work. Upon these cases the Special Case 


Committee focusses the combined sympathy and judg- 


ment of its eight or ten members, men and women who 
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either render expert service in medical and social relief 
in the city or who contribute fresh interest and an un- 
professional point of view to the discussion of cases like 
the Gleims. The Visiting Nurse who is a member of 
the committee and its chief agent, spends her full time— 
an unlimited service of ingenuity and strength, in exe- 
cuting the best-laid plans of the committee. A con- 
siderable sum of money is used in constructive relief, 
carefully administered. As a result four-fifths of all the 
cases referred to the committee in the past vear have 
shown real improvement in some form, .\ few cases have 
become marked successes. One-fifth of the whole num- 
ber have been failures, whose causes deserve to be 
studied. 

The purpose of the committee is to exert the utmost 
effort in two respects, namely, the treatment of the indi- 
vidual patient, and the prevention of infection or further 
progress of tubercular disease in the family of the pa- 
tient. Vatients in all stages of tuberculosis are referred 
to the committee, those in the earlier phases in the hope 
of arresting the disease, and others in a later stage, chiefly 
for the protection of those exposed. 

Two types of plans for patients have developed, one 
for the relatively simple cases in which the patients may 
be surrounded by proper living conditions at home, or 
be boarded where the prescribed regime will be under 
stood and followed; another for the more complicated 
cases which require that the patient be sent to an insti 
tution while the responsibility for his family is assumed 
by the committee. But each case becomes peculiar to 
itself when it is well known and each receives a treat- 
ment especially devised for it. 

lor example, when the Tent Colony closed last No- 
vember, Laura Cummings and Concettina Cafarelli were 
referred to the committee with the same comment— 
“ought to have institutional care,” a recommendation for 
an ideal state and not to be carried out in Cleveland 
where there is neither public nor private provision for 


children with pulmonary tuberculosis outside their homes 
—after cold weather closes the Tent Colony. 
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Laura proved to be an engaging little cockney, four 
years old, whose people could by no means give her 
proper care at home. The future looked dubious for her 
until some one remembered good Mrs. Flynn whose own 
daughter had once been at the Tent Colony and con- 
tinued to gain after she went home. Within a week 
Laura and two older children from another tuberculosis 
family were installed with cots in the clean, bare, well- 
ventilated rooms of Mrs. Flynn’s very humble and sud- 
denly-created private sanatorium. The board of these 
three children was paid throughout the winter. 

The weekly report in Laura’s case was constantly en- 
couraging. In December it read “not coughing so much, 
appetite better”; in February “not coughing much unless 
laughing or excited”; in March she was “improving” and 
in May when she went back to the Tent Colony, “looking 
well and rosy.” 

Concettina’s winter was a contrast at every point. 
Her father and mother were able to do everything for 
their nine-year-old daughter that the committee sug- 
gested. A little room was devoted to her use alone, and 
the five younger children absolutely excluded from. it. 
The walls were freshly papered with a gay pattern of 
pink roses. A cot was placed under the window which 
was kept open day and night—and Concettina would not 
use it. She shook her black head shyly, but her resist 
ance was unbroken until a kindergarten method of tally 
was invented and nights and naps in the new little room 
were marked with stars and garlands pasted on the pages 
of a famous scrap-book. 

Gradually a regime was established, including some 
few hours of lessons at a Settlement House, for Con- 
cettina’s mind was as active as her little body wished to 
be, and “no school” was a greater cross than a bed-room 
bv herself. But the most encouraging reports from the 
Cafarelli’s all winter were those showing Concettina’s 
brothers and sisters were in good condition and not in- 
fected. Even the summer at the Tent Colony has hardly 
altered her own condition. 
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The possibilities of success in home treatment seem 
greater for adults than for children who do not want to 
rest, nor to be out-doors alone when it is cold, and for 
whom no satisfactory occuption can be found in the 
crowded family kitchen. Institutional care with an or- 
ganized day, or at least, an open air school coupled with 
good home sleeping conditions, seem to be required for 
building up the tuberculous children who have been pa- 
tients of the committee. On the other hand men quite 
naturally adopt tent-life in their own door-yards and im- 
prove under its conditions, while the mothers of families 
do better in window tents. 

But the number of cases in this group under the 
supervision of the committee is less than of those sent 
to the City Sanatoria, chietly because of the difficulty in 
protecting children from infection by one parent while the 
other is at work. Anton WKalminski is therefore urged 
to go to the City Hospital and his wife to place Mina 
and .\nna at a day nursery during her own working day. 
Or Mrs. Barto’s rent is paid so that Giovanni may be at 
\Varrensville a few months. He has been “so seeck and 
worka like hella all de time” for Rosie and Papina and 
the baby. Sometimes it is necessary to break up the 
family temporarily, and very frequently a baby must be 
boarded under the supervision of the Babies’ Dispensary. 
If it is a sick tuberculous baby needing care outside its 
home there is no place in the city to which it can go as 
a rule unless its mother is also tuberculous and can be 
admitted to Warrensville or the City Hospital. 

When the Kalminskis and Bartos act upon the ad 
vice of the special case nurse, usually all goes well and 
something constructive or effectually preventive results, 
though the dispensary may not pronounce the case cured. 
But many patients will do anything in reason except 
stay away from home. In those cases the tact and per- 
sonal influence of the nurse do often, in the course of 
many visits and an infinite variety of services, win a 
consent which was at first denied. But when persuasion 
fails after seventy times seven forms have been tried, 
there is no further resource. 
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Michael Volk, in an advanced stage of tuberculosis, 
refused to stay at the City Hospital, though he was per- 
suaded to go there three separate times before he sud- 
denly left Cleveland to live “somewhere in Michigan.” 
Ilis case was recorded a “failure with disastrous conse- 
quences.” “Phen he re-appeared at the dispensary one 
day six months later. The committee courageously 
framed another plan for him and his family, and Michael 
vanished. No one has been able to find a trace of him 
since, nor of the trail of infection that followed him. 

Fourteen other stories of positive failure on the part 
of the committee within a vear might be told. They are 
stories of incredulity, short-sighted affection and preju 
dice; stories which excite sympathy and despair. Each 
one means “Danger—a progressive increase of tubercu- 
losis!” Each one could only have become a story of suc 
cess—hopeful, through the intervention of law. 

Reason and friendliness are powerless to secure an 
undesired residence in a sanatorium. legislation could 
enforce it, and furnish complete protection to the com- 
munity as well as to the family. Until the city or state 
finds some such legislation necessary and desirable, anti 
tuberculosis societies must be content with treatment and 
education along the lines of least resistance and of least 
menace. 

Two additions have been made in the past vear to the 
agencies whose extraordinary co-operation enables a Spe- 
cial Case Committee in Cleveland to get results. Thev 
open a vista of new opportunities. The Day Camp will 
undoubtedly reduce the number of adult applicants for 
institutional care and teach home patients how to live 
better than any words or loose collection of photographs 
can do. The Ohio State Sanatorium at Mt. Vernon has 
already admitted three special cases and by its com- 
plete co-operation with the committee, the health and 
happiness and economic independence of one family has 
been established. 

The regeneration-of the Southwicks whose story is 
told elsewhere in this magazine is not only the best ful- 
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fillment of the purpose of the committee, but it suggests 
how much more might be done were it possible to place 
many of the committee’s wards temporarily in tubercular 
institutions, particularly in the cases of tuberculous 
babies and children. 

Until proper care can be guaranteed to these little 
patients outside their homes, and until advanced cases 
can be segregated from their families, the usefulness of 
a Special Case Committee is limited by circumstances 


over which we might have control. 
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Open Air Schools 
W. Harvey. 


The history of “Open Air Schools” had its beginning 
with the opening in Charlottenburg, a suburb of Berlin, 
Germany, of an “Open Air Recovery School,” in 1904. 
It was an effort to provide a school in which children 
could be taught and could be cured at the same time. 

In the public schools were found numbers of pupils 
physically unfit; to have kept these childven in the ordi- 
nary school would have worked an injury physically; 
to have sent them to a sanatorium would have benefitted 
them physically, but they would have fallen behind in 
their school work. Accordingly, a combination school 
and sanatorium was evolved. The results obtained were 
surprising. Many children were cured in a very short 
time of serious ailments and every one showed a great 
gain in weight and strength, and instead of falling be- 
hind in their studies it was found that, although only half 
as much time was spent on lessons as was customary in 
the regular schools, the children maintained their school 
standings and even surpassed their companions in the 
regular classes. 

Great interest was awakened throughout Germany in 
open air schools as a result of this experiment, and 
many such schools were established. 

In 1907 a similar school was opened in London, and 
in 1908 the first school of this kind was started in Amer- 
ica by the city of Providence, R. I. Later, in the same 
vear, Boston opened an out-door school, and, during the 
following year, New York, Chicago, Rochester and Pitts- 
burg took up the movement and are now operating open 
air schools. 

Cleveland has not been behind in this important 
movement. For the past two years an open air school has 
been in operation at the Children’s Tent Colony. <A start 
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was made by having a teacher come five mornings a week 
to instruct the children during a period of two months. 
Classes were held during pleasant weather under the 
trees; during stormy weather the dining room = was 
cleared and used as a school room. From the very be- 
ginning the school was a success. The children were 
eager to learn, and it was soon found that they responded 
more willingly to the rigorous discipline of camp life 
as a result of the discipline of the school. Many of the 
children had been forced to be absent from the city 
schools because of illness. These same children, up- 
on their return to the city when the camp closed, besides 
being vastly improved physically, were enabled to re- 
sume their school work in their original classes. 

During the present year the school has again been in 
operation; a tent has been erected in one portion of the 
grounds and individual desks and chairs supplied. In 
addition to the regular class room work the girls have 
been taught raphia work and sewing, and the boys have 
been taught woodworking. The teacher, up to the pres- 
ent time, has been supplied at the expense of the League, 
but an effort is being made to have her supplied by the 
Board of Education. 

This little experiment, successful from every point 
of view, deserves very serious consideration. The results 
obtained coincide with the results being obtained on a 
larger scale in Boston, New York and Chicago. It affords 
ample evidence of the proper methods for handling a very 
difficult problem. As a result of more thorough medical 
inspection of the children in our schools, it is shown that 
there are many thousands of them who are deficient 
physically. It is estimated that fully three per cent of all the 
children in our public schools need special attention and 
care. It is found that a certain percentage of these chil- 
dren are tuberculous, the remainder are classed as “anae- 
mic and predisposed.” The tuberculous child must be 
removed from its place in a general school room, and be 
treated as any other case of tuberculosis would be 
treated. The anaemic child, as a general thing, is not a 
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menace to others, but for its own sake must be removed 
and given special care. Care, in each case, consisting, as 
experience shows, of a super-abundance of fresh air, rest 
and good food. But it is not enough to simply determine 
by examination of a child that it is tuberculous or anae- 
mic. In order to make the work thorough—in order to 
make the results sure and certain, each case must be 
investigated in the home with a view to first correcting 
any underlying causes arising through ignorance, pov- 
erty or neglect on the part of the parents—then the indi- 
vidual case can be intelligently handled. 

It is seen, then, that the care of these cases calls for 
education of the child, medical supervision, extra nurs- 
ing and feeding, and home investigation. While it is 
clearly the duty of the Board of Education to provide 
the means for education (and by a recent state law they 
may provide open air school rooms), it is certainly not 
within its province to provide the other essentials. There 
are organizations in Cleveland which have been engaged 
in the development of certain lines of this work; there 
are others which are willing and anxious to undertake 
some form of the work. The problem then that is ahead 
of us is, not alone to secure the opening of an open air 
school by the Board of Education, but rather the correla- 
tion of these various forces, each responsible for the 
growth and development of the particular branch of the 
work undertaken. 

There is a great need for the development of this 
work, and there is every assurance that the Board of 
Kdueation is willing to do its part. Let us trust that the 
necessary co-operation may result, assuring the success 


of the work from its beginning, 
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The Day Camp 
Mrs. J. W. Cummer. 


The first establishment of this means of aiding the 
tuberculous, dates back but ten years—in Germany, 
where most of the helpfulness in combatting this dread 
disease originated. The first day camp was operated in 
1900. Its results were so marked that other cities adopted 
the plan. The first one opened in America was that at 
Parker Hill in Roxbury, Mass., in 1905, where the method 
has proven most satisfactory. 

From those who have not been in touch with this 
method of relief, come many objections and criticisms. 
Chief among these is the decision that returning at night 
to sleep in, possibly crowded, unsanitary rooms, will un- 
do the good obtained during the day. To a great degree 
this is true, but so many are found who strongly ob- 
ject to entirely giving up their grasp on home afiairs 
as they certainly do upon entering a hospital. The Day 
Camp is a mark of recognition of family ties. Many a 
sick one feels himself responsible for some relative, a 
child, or possibly a parent. In such cases the Day Camp 
fits in—the patient feels himself still at home, vet having 
the rest, change, pure health-giving air, sunshine, care 
and excellent food, which he is certain to enjoy in the 
Day Camp. Another necessity is frequently found among 
those who have been discharged from a sanatorium— 
cured—but advised to remain out of doors—having no 
suitable place, they gladly avail themselves of the oppor 
tunity of spending their days comfortably in the air, and 
with Day Camp comfort. In these cases, very frequently, 
all the members of the family are employed away from 
home, leaving the convalescent lonely, and without prop 
erly prepared food. 

Education in the home follows the Day Camp treat- 


ment. The nurses come directly in touch with the 
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homes of the patients, as a point is made of examining 
home conditions for several reasons; one, for the pur- 
pose of urging the carrying out of plans for self-care 
while at home; another, that those in the home may be 
safeguarded from contagion by being urged not to sleep 
with the sick one, ete. 

Evening visits from the nurses would probably bring 
the best results, as then the home conditions would be 
plainly manifest ; the encouragement of such visits would 
tend to a more strict conformance to plans suggested. At 
a Day Camp, a nurse constantly, by precept and practice, 
trains the patients to a proper hygienic understanding. 
A general upward trend in health ought to be expected 
to follow the establishment of a Day Camp in a commun- 
ity, as treatment which aids the tuberculous, will also 
benefit those who are not in good health from other 
causes, and the elements of treatment are so simple, no 
mistake can be made. This bears repetition. To make 
the work of the Day Camp a success, home visitation 
MUST be included. 

A patient ata Day Camp should not fail in regularity, 
attendance should be obligatory, absence without excuse, 
should forfeit privilege. 

The Cleveland Day Camp has been but recently es- 
tablished. The League, although very anxious to add 
this to their scheme of work, did not find it possible. In 
February, 1910, a committee desiring to be useful in 
helping combat the Great White Plague, asked of the 
League, “Ilow can we serve you?” The answer was 
quickly forthcoming: “We need a Day Camp.” To the 
question, “What will be its cost,” the reply was made— 
“$2,000.00.” To these women, who had not money to give, 
but only loving service, this almost seemed the impos- 
sible, but, was it inspiration or presumption? The idea 
came—Cleveland has 2,000 women interested in civic im- 
provement—if each of these will give but ONE dollar, 
and that dollar enrolling her name as a member of the 
League (thereby, probably insuring her continued loyalty 
to, and interest in, the League) the Day Camp can be as- 
sured. The committee went to work with earnestness. 
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A circular was sent to the presidents of eighty clubs. 
These presidents generously gave time and interest in 
urging upon their members their duty and privilege, to 
aid in this humanitarian project. The newspapers very 
kindly gave space to tell of the scheme. A part of the 
sum needed has been given—it was considered wise to 
begin and EXPECT the remainder. After considerable 
effort in looking for a suitable location, the old Good 
Samaritan Hospital was rented in July, 1910, and a 
camp established. The situation is ideal—overlooking 
Rockefeller Park, air coming unrestricted over a large 
open space, with fine old trees to give their friendly 
shade, having an exposure to the south and east, and, 
moreover, easily accessible by street car. In the house 
are comfortably equipped dining room, kitchen, doctor's 
office, etc. Thus far, only men have been received, They 
arrive at 8:30, their temperatures are taken, they then 
take their large reclining chairs out under the trees, and 
rest, read, and enjoy the life-giving air. At ten a lunch is 
given consisting of eggs and milk; at twelve, a full and 
nourishing dinner is served; again, before leaving, they 
have eggs and milk. 

Decided improvement has been the result in several 
cases. One typical case might be cited—a man too ill for 
Warrensville, unable to get in the City Hospital, was 
sent to the Day Camp. The treatment was effective, the 
fresh air, rest and fine food did their work; he very soon 
recovered sufficiently to go to Warrensville where his 
ultimate recovery is so evident that there is little doubt 
but that he will soon again take his place as a factor in 
the world’s work. 

During the eleven weeks the camp has been in opera 
tion, thirty-three cases have been cared for—there has 
been an average daily attendance of nine. While not all 
of these cases have attended regularly for any length of 
time, with very few exceptions, those who have been 
regular have shown marked improvement. One patient 
in four weeks time gained nine and one-quarter pounds. 


The Day Camp has been a success thus far. It is surely 
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a humane act to place these sick ones in such pleasant 
surroundings, and the educational value to the commun- 
ity at large cannot be estimated. 

Can it be that there is a woman in Cleveland who 
does not wish HER dollar might have part in such a 
scheme? 
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The Lecture Course 


Kach year during the winter months the League coa- 
ducts, as part of its educational campaign, a_ lecture 
course. These lectures are given in the public school 
auditoriums, before labor unions, in churches, any place 
where an audience can be obtained. A speaker, usually a 
doctor, who is thoroughly acquainted with the subject, 
explains, by means of lantern slides, all about tubercu- 
losis. Last year the largest and most appreciative 
audiences were those assembled in the school auditor- 
iums. These lectures were held in the evening, and each 
school child was urged to bring some member of his 
family. The story was simply told, and the interest and 
attention displaved by the children was wonderful. 

Within a week or two after a lecture is given, the 
school teacher asks the children to write her a letter, tell- 
ing her what they learned from the lecture. No sugges- 
tions of any kind are given; each child must depend upon 
himself. In every letter some important point is brought 
out, either in relation to the cause of tuberculosis, or the 
prevention and cure. Every child gave evidence of hav- 
ing learned something. The following letter is among the 
best, and is written by a little girl in the eighth grade: 


TUBERCULOSIS 
Marion School, Feb. 10, 1909, 
Dear Miss O'Neill: 
I enjoyed the lecture given by Dr. McHenry very much, and 
I am sure [I gained knowledge by it. 

I learned that there is a cure for the consumptive, and 
that that cure is not a patent medicine, but the medicine of 
nature, fresh air and wholesome food; that is. pure milk, fresh 
eggs and other foods that are easy for the consumptive to 
digest. 

I also learned that it is best and safest. as well as cleanest, 
not to spit on the floor or sidewalks, not to put our fingers in our 
mouths, and we should always sleep in a well ventilated room, 
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By so doing we can keep away disease and at the same time be 
gaining health. 

I also learned that a consumptive can give out about a 
billion poisonous germs in one day. These germs are so small 
that it takes a thousand of them placed together to make a line 
an inch long. The wind dries the spit and so carries the germs 
to well people. 

Yours sincere scholar, 


[IDA LEVY. 


This child, as her letter shows, has learned certain 
fundamental principles of hygiene which she will never 
forget, and it is safe to assume that, child-like, she has 
been talking fresh air, good food and cleanliness in the 
home daily. 

A short time ago a young girl came to the dispensary 
to be examined. She was found to be a positive case of 
tuberculosis. She was told that she had consumption, 
and then, as is customary, she was instructed in regard 
to the care of the sputum, fresh air, good food, ete. Al- 
most at the first words her face lighted up, her interest 
was so keen that the doctor stopped and asked if her 
former doctor had viven her the same instructions. “No,” 
she said, “I learned all that three vears ago at a school 
lecture on tuberculosis, and | have been very careful to 
follow out instructions, for | do not want to give the 
disease to anyone.” Fortunately for those who had come 
into immediate contact with this case, the child had had 
her instructions, and even though she had been sick 
but six months, and there had been no occasion for her 
to remember and apply what she had learned two and a 
half vears before, she did remember and was careful to 
follow instructions. 

Our lecture course, as now conducted, is expensive. 
Some good results are obtained, but not enough in pro- 
portion to the time and money expended. In all, about 
3,000 people were reached, and large numbers of these 
were foreigners, who imperfectly understood what was 
told to them. There is every reason to believe that the 
lectures, as given now, are not bringing the iargest re- 
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sults that the same amount of time and energy expended 
in other directions wouid result in. 

The public schools afford an excellent opportunity for 
systematic, thorough educational efforts. The audience 
is always there, the children are interested and can un- 
derstand everything told to them; they, in turn, repeat at 
home what they learned at school, so that the education 
of the child is not alone assured, but in many instances 
are the parents enlightened. 

Pittsburg has undertaken a systematic education of 
the children in regard to tuberculosis. The School Board 
has co-operated by allowing the use of the school rooms. 
The League supplies a lecturer who goes from room to 
room spending fifteen or twenty minutes in each room, 
telling the children plain, simple truths in regard to 
tuberculosis. Pamphlets are distributed, and the children 
are urged to repeat at home what they have learned at 
school. The following figures give one an idea of the 
ground covered in a year’s work: 


Number of schools: visited: 68 
Number of teachers hearing talks......... 653 
Number of pupils hearing talks...........17,711 
Number of parents hearing talks.......... 350 
Number of others hearing talks.......... 36 

Number of pamphlets distributed........25,638 


\With such a system, it is but a question of a genera- 
tion untii we will have a completely educated and en- 
lightened community. 

The Board of Education of Cleveland expressed a 
willingness to co-operate in the working out of some 
similar scheme, and it is but a question of arranging de- 
tails until the scheme will be in operation. 
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Red Cross Christmas Stamp Sale 


S. Livingston Mather. 


The sale of the Red Cross Christmas stamps during 
the Christmas holiday season of 1909 was again very suc- 
cessful, even more so than last vear, both in Cleveland 
and throughout the country. The total sale throughout 
the country as reported by the Red Cross headquarters 
at Washington, amounted to 230,650,520 stamps and 68,- 
826 postal cards, making the total cash received $239,- 
946.50. The slogan for 1910 is to be “A Million for 
Tuberculosis,” and it is earnestly hoped that the enthusi- 
astic support which has made the sale so successful dur 
ing the past two years will be forthcoming again this 
year and that the hopes of raising a million dollars will 
be realized. The sales from the Cleveland headquarters 
last vear were the fourth largest in the country, the sales 
for New York, Newark and Chicago being the only ones 
to surpass us. All of these cities, however, covered en- 
tire states, and if we added to the Cleveland sales the 
sales throughout the balance of Ohio, the state would 
rank second. The sales made by the twelve largest 
agencies last vear were as follows: 
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Total 
Stamp Sales 


1. New York (covering the State of New York)..... 4,234,209 
2. Newark (covering the State of New Jersey)....... 1,649,630 
3. Chicago (covering the State of Illinois)...........1,636,394 
4. Cleveland (covering Northern Ohio)..............1,347,337 
5. Philadelphia (covering Northern Pennsylvania)... .1.285.649 
6. Boston (covering State of Massachusetts)........1,282.413 
7. Providence (covering Rhode Island).............. 997,770 
8. Portland (covering State of Oregon).............. 913,586 
9. Indianapolis (covering State of Indiana).......... 762,740 
11. St. Paul (covering State of Minnesota)............ 603,317 
12. Pittsburg (covering Western Pennsylvania)....... 595,960 


If the sales for the balance of Ohio had been added 
to those of Cleveland, the total for Ohio would have 
been 2,019,442, placing Ohio second in the ranking by 
states. 

The sale, as conducted last year, was largely along the 
lines followed in 1908 and there was a very encouraging 
increase in the number of workers and in the interest 
shown by the city as a whole. The largest increase, how- 
ever, occurred in the small towns throughout the state 
which were handled from this office. Inquiries were re- 
ceived daily from towns scattered all over the state ask- 
ing for stamps to sell and for information regarding the 
sale. 

This vear we are advised that the stamps are to be 
used as seals, being placed on the backs of letters in 
stead of on the front as heretofore. The change is made 
at the request of the Post Office department since a 
number of people were using these stamps in the place of 
postage stamps and even when postage stamps were at- 
tached as well as Red Cross stamps the Post Office de- 
partment felt that a great deal of confusion was caused 
by the use of both stamps on the face of the letter and in 
the case of foreign letters a number of countries refused 
to receive mail with stamps other than postage stamps on 
the face of the letters. 

In 1909 The Red Cross at Washington received 20 
per cent of the gross receipts from the stamp sale and 
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from this they paid their expenses for printing the 
stamps, advertising matter, etc. This year we are in- 
formed that at the earnest solicitation of the Anti-Tuber- 
culosis Leagues, the percentage for the National Red 
Cross will be reduced to 124% per cent and if any material 
profit is made on that basis the Red Cross will divide 
such profit with the National Association for the Study 
and Prevention of Tuberculosis, 

The sale in Cleveland for 1910 will be in charge of Mr. 
Crispin Oglebay, Wade building, and as the preliminary 
campaign will commence very shortly, it is earnestly 
hoped that everyone who feels that he can aid this work 
in any way whatsoever, by time or money, in any 
amounts however small, will notify Mr. Oglebay of his 
willingness to serve. The possibilities of spreading this 
sale are so numerous that those in charge feel that thev 
should at least double the number of workers this vear 
and as it is very difficult to locate all those who are in- 
terested, it is earnestly hoped that all who can will volun- 
teer their services as early as possible and so insure an 
even more successful campaign than we had last vear. 
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How the Double Red Cross Originated 


International Tuberculosis Emblem Adopted in 1902 


Although the double red cross has been used in Amer- 
ica for more than four vears as the international emblem 
of the crusade against tuberculosis, few people have 
known how it originated until announcement of the his- 
tory of the symbol was made public today by the National 
Association for the Study and Prevention of Tuberculosis. 

It has been ascertained that the double red cross was 
first suggested as the symbol of the International Anti- 
Tuberculosis Association in Berlin in October, 1902. 
The proposer of the symbol was Dr. G. Sersiron of Paris 
who is now Associate Secretary of L’Association Cen- 
trale Francaise Contre la Tuberculose. Dr. Sersiron’s 
proposal was adopted at the Berlin meeting and a move- 
ment was at once started to secure official recognition 
and protection for the double cross from European gov- 
ernments. 

The double red cross is similar in shape to a cross 
used frequently in the Greek Catholic churches, and also 
to the Lorraine Cross of France. The National Associa- 
tion for the Study and Prevention of Tuberculosis in the 
United States has adopted the proportions of nine for 
the length of the cross to five for the width of the arms, 


with a space one-ninth of the length between the arms. 
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In 1902, when the double red cross was adopted, there 
were not more than a half-dozen associations for the pre- 
vention of tuberculosis organized on a wide basis. “Today 
under the banner of the anti-tuberculosis crusade, asso- 
ciations have been formed in almost every civilized coun- 
try in the world. Even China is beginning to take action 
along this line, while in Turkey, India, Japan, the Philip- 
pines, South Africa, Australia, Iceland, and in all of the 
European countries active societies are at work. In the 
United States, from four independent associations in 
1902, the double red cross now enlists a carefully organ- 
ized national movement under which are affiliated more 
than thirty state bodies and 420 local societies. If to 
these agencies are added the local, state, and national 
governments enrolled in anti-tuberculosis work, the dou- 
ble red cross becomes the symbol of the greatest organ- 


ized campaign for the prevention of disease that the 
world has ever known. 
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The Tuberculosis Nurse 


Miss Charlotte Ludwig. 


Following the tendency of the times there have been 
developed amongst the Visiting Nurses specialists to 
care for the various branches of the work. So that today 
there are nurses who devote all their time and thought 
to the care and treatment of the babies; others who spe 
cialize in maternity work, and others who are trained 
specially to work amongst the tuberculous poor. 

In Cleveland, as in most cities, there is a corps of 
nurses who devote their entire time and energy to tuber- 
culosis work. These nurses are all members of the 
Visiting Nurse Association, and are under the supervision 
of that organization. As the work is now divided, four 
of these are in the employ of the city and the remainder 
in the employ of the Anti-Tuberculosis League, but both 
groups of nurses are under the direction of the same 
head nurse. 

The work in general of each nurse is divided into 
dispensary work and home visitation. In the dispensary 
it is the duty of the nurse to take the history of new 
cases, thus at once becoming acquainted with the indi- 
vidual, which enables her to plan for the future handling 
of the case in the home. The patients are weighed— 
temperature, pulse and respiration taken and recorded. 
The case is then examined by the doctor, treatment is 
outlined in most cases in the presence of the nurse, so 
that when the nurse follows the case to the home the 
patient knows that the nurse is familiar with the instruc- 
tions that have been given and will report any neglect 
of them. Within a week after each case has visited the 
dispensary, a home visit is made—the object of this 
visit may be said to be three-fold—to make certain that 
the patient has understood and is following out instruc- 
tions, to gain information in regard to home conditions 
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that will be of help in working out a scheme for home 
treatment or enable the patient to be removed to a hos- 
pital or sanatorium, and to urge the attendance of the 
other members of the family at the clinic for examination. 

Home visitation has been followed out as a matter 
of routine in each clinic case, whether the case presented 
for examination is tuberculous or not. While this may 
seem to be a useless expenditure of energy and time, 
the educational value is great and is often the means of 
finding positive cases. Recently a child came to the 
clinic for examination and was found to be free from 
tuberculosis. A visit to the home was made, and as a 
result another child came in for examination who was 
found to be positive. 

In order to facilitate the handling of the cases, the 
nurses are given definite districts in which to work, and 
each is held responsible for the cases in her district. A 
book giving the name, address and diagnosis of each case 
is carried by each district nurse, in which she keeps a 
record of calls made at the home and of the visits to the 
dispensary by the patient. 

The nurse, to be successful in this work, must be 
sympathetic, warm-hearted, ever impressing upon the 
patient and members of the family that her sole object is 
to be of assistance. And she must be patient, for the 
problems that she meets are many and difficult and are 
long in the solution. The education of an entire family 
as to the nature of tuberculosis, its cause, the way it 
spreads, and the means for its prevention and cure, is not 
to be obtained in a single visit. Oftentimes there is open 
opposition to any suggestions whatever, but, as a general 
thing, there is eager willingness to co-operate. 

The Visiting Nurse has come to be a powerful factor 
in the fight against tuberculosis; she is ceasing to be a 
mere attendant for the afflicted, and is coming to be an 
attendant for those who are well, teaching them the 
value of good health, and showing them how to obtain 
and keep it;:—in other words, she is daily becoming a 
powerful exponent of preventive medicine. 
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News Notes 


There are barely 30,000 beds available for consump- 
tives in the United States. This is just about one bed 
for every ten indigent consumptives, and if all tuber- 
culous persons in the country are counted, both rich and 
poor, hardly one for every twenty-five or thirty. 


The next International Tuberculosis Congress will be 
held in Rome in 1911, from Sept. 24 to 30. 


our years ago the only active women workers in 
the anti-tuberculosis movement were a little group of 
about thirty women’s clubs. Today 800,000 women un- 
der the Health Department of the General Federation of 
Women’s Clubs in every state and territory of the United 
States are banded together against this disease, and more 
than 2,000 clubs are taking a special interest in the 
crusade. Not less than $500,000 is raised annually by 
them for tuberculosis work, besides millions that are 
secured through their efforts in state and municipal ap- 
propriations. Mrs. Rufus P. Williams is chairman of 
the department that directs this work. 


The State Tuberculosis Society shows the ever pres- 
ent need of an executive officer in all voluntary societies. 
Although it has some enthusiastic members it can do but 
little because of the impossibility of active communica- 
tion. In Ohio the tuberculosis activities could be crys- 
talized into one strong effective organization in a year 
if there was some one who had the time to do it. If the 
state itself can not do this let the local societies look for 
a moment beyond their own horizon and help the State 
Society to secure this officer who would not only help 
the state and the mass, but the local societies and the 
individual. A Tuberculosis League, managed by purely 
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voluntary effort, reaches a definite point in a short time. 


It rarely passes beyond that unless aided by special paid 
service. 


The press of the world has celebrated the life of Flor- 
ence Nightingale many times during her career, and 
since her death in August all the reading world has had 
an opportunity to learn what a life of service may mean 
in the estimation of men. 
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Elizabeth Upjohn 


First Tuberculosis Nurse in Cleveland. 


Elizabeth P. Upjohn, formerly directing nurse of the 
Western Reserve University Tuberculosis Dispensary of 
Cleveland and one of the first nurses on the staff of the 
Visiting Nurse Association of that city, died at sea Wed- 
nesday, May 4, 1910, while on her way to Holland to 
pass her vacation with her sister. 

Miss Upjohn’s entire career was marked by great 
energy, unusual initiative and a determination to trans- 
late her vision of better things into the definite terms of 
achievement. lor several years she was aware that 
death might come to her suddenly, but she preferred to 
live usefully and energetically without abating one jot in 
the exercise of her really splendid energies rather than to 
husband her strength in an effort to postpone somewhat 
the event of physical death. To exist a little longer at 
the price of relinquishing the right to live actively, 
seemed to Elizabeth Upjohn the exchange of a birth 
right for a mess of pottage. 

Miss Upjohn led a varied and interesting life in the 
early part of her career as a trained nurse. She visited 
several of the European countries while exercising her 
profession and found the rarest satisfaction in familiar- 
izing herself with the art treasures of these older coun- 
tries which had always seriously interested her. Later 
she visited Japan where work for and among the people 
first seriously engaged her attention. From then on her 
trained energy and high enthusiasm were given to the 
complexities and problems which enmesh the sick poor, 
especially the tuberculous poor, in a web of unending sor- 
row and disaster. She came on to the staff of the Visit- 
ing Nurse Association in 1903 and served as a district 
nurse until July, 1904, when the Visiting Nurse Associa- 
tion asked her to make a preliminary investigation of the 
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tuberculous poor in Cleveland before the opening of the 
Tuberculosis Dispensary, which in October of the same 
year commenced work under the joint auspices of the 
Western Reserve University and Visiting Nurse Asso- 
ciation. Miss Upjohn made the desired investigation so 
thoroughly that when the dispensary opened its doors 
a large number of patients who most needed its services 
were waiting and at hand. 


In 1907 Miss Upjohn left Cleveland to undertake a 
larger work than a single social dispensary could offer. 
She organized the out patient nursing of Boston's tuber- 
culous poor and her staff of twenty nurses were ani- 
mated by her valiant spirit and tireless energy. 

The poor sick ever presented to Elizabeth Upjohn a 
problem worthy of closest attention and also worthy of 
the exercise of the most highly trained faculties which 
the nursing profession could provide. Nursing appeared 
to her in the guise of a career rather than a vocation. In 
her temperament there was no place for vague sentiments 
of commiseration and passive sympathy. The often un- 
necessary sorrows and difficulties of the sick poor 
aroused in her a sense of lively injustice and an active 
desire to convert her emotion at once into helpful ener- 
gies toward the alleviation of their miseries. She wished 
to reclaim the abandoned human increment and had no 
desire to lose time by weeping over or with it. Her 
spirit was essentially active. Emotion meant power to 
do, rather than endurance to bear. 

Many members of Miss Upjohn’s family are distin- 
euished alike in the church and in the life of our universi- 
ties. She came from the stock that sets value on life in 
contradistinction to living and she accomplished much, 
very much, before she had to give up the contest. 

The Western Reserve University and the Visiting 
Nurse Association of Cleveland join with Miss Upjohn’s 
family and many friends in an appreciation of her earnest- 
ness, strength and great ability. They also desire to 
especially emphasize their grateful recognition of her 
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invaluable and tireless service in connection with the 
inauguration of the Western Reserve Tuberculosis 
Dispensary. 

They join in profound sympathy and sorrow for the 
loss from our midst of her brave spirit in its expression 
of the life purpose. 
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‘True Stories by Nurses 


By Mildred M. Palmer. 


An Aid to Recovery 


lor a year and a half George Sanders had lived in a 


tent. Sometimes he passive:—occasionally he 


AN AID TO RECOVERY. 


asked passionately why he could not die. You see it is 
very hard to sit in a tent and wait. 

Then, one day, when the Visiting Nurse from the 
Dispensary called, he rose to greet her with shoulders 
squared and the hint of some delightful secret in his 
eves. 

Suddenly opening his hand he disclosed to her view 
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a two-dollar bill crumpled and creased from much hand- 
ling. 

He laughed delightedly, like a child, and tenderly 
smoothed out the wrinkles. “I worked for that, Miss,” 
he said, “I painted a house, I earn two dollars. It’s great 
to work!” 

Looking at him the Visiting Nurse realized that 
the slip of paper meant much more to him than money. 
It represented his self-respect. 

Each morning when the whistles blew, all the men 
in his neighborhood seized their dinner pails and hurried 
over the bridge to the huge mills. All day long he could 
see the smoke belching from the great stacks and knew 
that so many hundred men were earning their daily 
bread. His wife, too, went out to her day's work of 
washing and cleaning so that he and their child might 
not go hungry. 

But he must sit in a tent! Clearly, something must 
be done. The Special Case Committee became interested. 

Of course painting was too hard work, but, on inquiry, 
the nurse from the committee discovered that, when a 
boy, he had learned the cobbler’s trade. After obtaining 
from the physicians at the dispensary the assurance that 
he could do this work safely, the committee bought him 
a cobbler’s kit, and the Associated Charities supplied him 
with all the shoes he could mend. 

And it is going to lead to something better; for living 
in that part of Newburg which is separated, in a way, 
from the city, by mills, there is no competition, and when 
he is well he will have a nice little business of his own. 


Paragraphs—A Problem 


There are five children in Mrs. M———’s family. 
They have three rooms, a kitchen, a bedroom and a 
parlor. Mrs. M is tuberculous. So are three of the 
children. 


Off the kitchen is a narrow, windowless bedroom, in 
which there are two beds with a cradle between. In 
here the family sleep. 
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Only a little while ago, the mother was the only one 
afflicted. 

Nurses have used all their powers of persuasion to 
make the mother put up a bed in the parlor. It is of no use. 

Mrs. M———— says the parlor must be kept NICE. 


An Appreciative Guest 


Early in the summer a woman stopped one of the 
Visiting Nurses on the street, asking her if her boy John 
could go to the country, as he was sick. Upon investi- 
gation the boy was taken to the Tuberculosis Dispensary 
and was found to be a suspicious case. 

A friend of one of the Dispensary Nurses wanted a 
boy for the summer, so John went down from his alley- 
home to the beautiful green country. He ate fresh eggs, 
drank milk and romped in the fields till, in a few weeks, 
he could not be recognized as the same little boy. 

But something troubled John. He did miss the baby 
so much. Finally he asked if she could come, and in a 
few days the baby was toddling around after the chick- 
ens, greatly to John’s delight. 

Is is so queer how one thing suggests another. If 
only the twins could come his joy would be complete. 
He wrote to his mother to send the twins. She obeyed 
to the letter and with the twins sent the next oldest 
girl to take care of them. 

Then John drew a great sigh of contentment, and 
the mistress of the farm suddenly realized that a whole 
family had sprung up in her door-yard, like mushrooms 
in the night. 


The Helping Hand 


Mrs. B———. her husband and two babies lived in 
a tiny home, where the windows were always closed and 
the curtains pulled down, 

Her husband was very ill with tuberculosis and 
finally had to be taken to the hospital. This left her 
with no means of support. The landlord took away her 
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stove because she could not pay rent, compelling her to 
go to the neighbors to cook. 

After much persuasion on the part of the nurses she 
was induced to move into a district where she could put 
her babies into a nursery and go out working by the day. 
The Associated Charities gave material aid and the 
Babies Dispensary took charge of the babies. 

The father died, but the family are carefully looked 
after by the Dispensary. In the summer they were sent 
to the country for fresh air and rest. 

After many renewals of instruction and constant 
visiting, the living conditions of the family have been 
wonderfully improved. The windows are left wide open 
and the shades are up. 

The Visiting Nurse is a welcome friend. 


The House Under the Pear Tree 


The cool breeze wandered in through the screen walls 
of the little house lifting her hair gently as she lay on 
her cot. A red rug brightened the dull wood of the floor, 
and a reclining chair stood ready for her use. On the 
white stand in the corner bowls of asters, in delicate 
vividness of pink and purple, invited her attention to 
their beauty. On the opposite wall, where she saw it 
first in the morning and last at night, hung the motto, 

“Be of good courage and He shall strengthen 
thine heart.” 

She was only eighteen vears old. She had been grad- 
uated from high school in the spring with ambitious 
plans for the future, when, as a teacher, she would be 
able to take care of her widowed mother. 

But as the summer came she grew tireder and weaker, 
and her mother, in alarm, took her to the Tuberculous 
Dispensary, where she was found to be a positive case. 

Being people of intelligence and courage, they looked 
the fact in the face, and asked for all information that 
could be given them to help fight the disease. 

The Visiting Nurse of the Dispensary not only lent 


assistance and care, but gave her the stimulation and 
encouragement which are so necessary. The little book 
“Directions for living and sleeping in the open air” was 
taken to them, and this tiny house under the pear tree 
was built as a result of the study of it. 

The girl is gaining slowly, but surely. She eats well 
and sleeps long and soundly. The tired lines in the 


THE HOUSE UNDER THE PEAR TREE, 


mother’s face are not so deep. She says, “My children 
are all I have. My husband died years ago when they 
were small, and I’ve always tried to do all I could for 
them. My girl wanted an education, and when | knew 
that, nothing was too hard. I worked early and late. I 
thought my heart would break when I learned what her 
trouble was, but we do just as the doctors and nurses tell 
us and trust that everything will come out well.” 
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The Cigar Maker 


The narrow room reeked with the fumes of tobacco. 
On the wide table at one side of the room were moulds 
filled with cigars ready for stripping, long, whole leaves to 
form the outside wrappers, and piles of broken tobacco 
for the filling of the cigars, the dust of which permeated 
the air, smarting the eyes and rasping the throat. y, 


As she sat before the table cutting the leayés into 
strips, one wondered what perverse fate had set her here. 
She seemed so fragile, so perfectly a creatyfe to be shel- 
tered and kept from anything hard. One noted the deli- 
cate oval of her face, the mass of golden hair, the dark 
eves with their expression of pathos, the tapering finger 
tips stainel to the quick. 

She talked as she worked, for she only received twenty- 
two cents a hundred. “Yes,” she said, in her low, sweet 
voice, “I’ve worked in cigars a long time—ten vears— 
ever since | was ten vears old. How did I happen to 
work so young? I'll tell you how it was. I came from 
Russia with my father and mother when | was that 
old. We went to Pittsburg. Now, my father and mother 
were old, and when we had been there a few weeks my 
mother was taken sick and my father had no more money 
and there seemed to be nothing for an old man to do, 
One day a man came to our house and my father told him 
what a hard time he was having and the man laughed and 
pointed at me and said, ‘Give the girl some stogies, that’s 
what we do in America.’ ” 

She fastened the end of the cigar and skilfully clamped 
it with her teeth, then turned to the Visiting Nurse with 
a sad smile. 

“Ever since then I’ve made my own way. At first 
I made just enough to keep myself, and then I made the 
living for my father and mother. At first, you know, I 
made the filling. I would crush the tobacco and blow 
away the dust. I used to choke sometimes—I dreamed 


about it at night. After two years I began to cough. 
I felt very bad there was nothing else to do. I kept 
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right on. | worked every day for four years, then I 
was sick in the hospital. But when I came home I went 
at it again. [very little while | used to spit blood. 

“Then when I was eighteen I got married. My hus- 
band is -a cigar-maker too. For two months I didn’t 
work. Then he lost his business and when everything 
was paid he only had five dollars left.” 

She held her knife poised in the air, living again, 
in thought, the bitterness of those days,—then went on 
slowly, “So I went back to the cigars again. You see 
there was nothing else to do—I must help. I felt sick 
and it was then | went to the Dispensary. A great many 
doctors examined me and they told me to come back 
again the next day. But I couldn't go because we had 


an extra order to fill, and then we moved—and I never 
went back. I knew they would tell me not to do this 
work any more and there was nothing else for me to 
do. I didn’t go to school—I can’t read or write.—Then 
che baby came and since that I feel so bad I know } 
.nust do something.” 

She went out into the next room and drew the cover 
up gently over the baby. In her face was a great dread. 
can’t—leave—my baby,” she said brokenly,—‘I don't 


want—her to—do 


as I did. I’m going to the Dispensary 
and do whatever they tell me—I must live—some way.” 


The ‘‘ Heimweh.’’ 


She was a clean German woman living in three small 
rooms upstairs. It was a pleasure to the nurse to call on 
her. They were so welcome and everything was so ex- 
quisitely neat. The floors were white, the pans in the 
cupboard reflected one’s own image; the crocheted tidies 
on the chair back were like snow. At the windows were 
boxes of scarlet geraniums. 

She had come to America three years ago with her 
son and daughter. Her daughter had married and her 
son had secured steady employment by which he was 
able to take care of himself and her, 
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Nevertheless, as she went about her daily scrubbing 


there was a feverishness in her manner which suggested 
that she must not stop. For when one works, one for- 
gets. 

This last year she had not been well; she had a cough 
and felt tired. The doctors and nurses from the Tubercu- 
losis Dispensary had urged many times that she should 
go out to the farm at Warrensville where she could have 
fresh air and sanatorium care. But she always shook her 
head—** Nein—Nein!” And as she looked out the window 
over the roof-tops there was a look in her eyes as of a 
closed door. 

"Then, one day, as the Visiting Nurse climbed the stairs, 
she heard the noise of pounding and hurrying footsteps, 
and opening the door was astounded to see big boxes, a 
trunk and an old satchel all overflowing with her patient’s 
belongings. She could scarcely recognize her patient. Her 
hair was awry, her cheeks flushed, her eyes shining. She 
literally trembled with joy. “Me go to Germany!’ she 
cried, stuffing an old shawl into the bulging satchel, “Me 
go tomorrow. lorty mile von Bremen meine uncle hatt a 
farm. De doctor say Ich must go zu farm—In America no 
good farm—in Germany schén!—Meine uncle hatt much 
miles farm—carrots—turnips—rye—all things good. Me 


too glad!” 

“Will your children stay here?” asked the Visiting 
Nurse. Her face clouded slightly. “Ja, aber ven Amer- 
ica no good no more, den dey too come to Germany.” 

She followed the Visiting Nurse to the door saying half 


apologetically,—‘**Miss, me too alt fur America—me forty- 
one years—ine krank too—much krank—besser in Ger- 
many, 

When the Visiting Nurse reached the bottom of the 
stairs she instinctively looked back at the joyous figure at 
the top. 

“Goodbye” she said again. 

Goodbye and good luck!” 

“Goodbye, Miss—Danke sch6n—Danke schon!” 
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The Place Up High 


On a blazing August day the Visiting Nurse threaded 
her way along the market place. A hoarse babel of tongues 
filled the air as people of all languages shouted their wares. 
Cars clanged, children quarreled and babies disturbed from 
their noon-day nap under the stalls shrieked noisily. 

Pushed rudely here and there the Visiting Nurse 


“THE PLACE UP HIGH.” 


found herself enjoying the picturesqueness of it all. The 
great yellow peaches, the purple grapes and the piles of 
vegetables in all their softly vivid tints released memories 
of wind-swept orchards, harvest fields and country dawns. 

As she turned the corner the character of the market 
changed. Strings of garlic and chains of Oriental season- 
ings hung in long festoons. There were peppers and 
pomegrandes, queer pastries and pieces of gay-colored 
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dress goods. Syrians and Italians with bright handker- 
chiefs vied with each other in quaintness of costumes. 

Suddenly someone called to her, “Oh, Miss!—Oh, 
Miss!” She saw him dark and smiling behind his counter 
and marvelled; for it had been weeks since she had seen 
him look glad. “How is Amin?” she asked. 

He opened the big box before him, and taking out of 
its icy depths a bottle of pop, poured out the glistening, 
pink sparkles into a glass and offered it to her with a 
bow. “Amin, he fine. He got little red in his cheek, an’ his 
eve—it is life—Miss—you know why for?” 


He threw back his head, looking up into the smokey 
sky with glowing eyes. “Me fix place up—so high for 
little Amin—the air come ‘nd is clean. All ’e time from 
Syria. Amin,—he get too tin ‘nd summer here, he no 
good—Den one day, Miss, you come ‘nd you say—Amin 
mus’ have fresh air—sleep on ‘e porch.” He laughed cun- 
ningly. “Miss, me fix better—me fix up high.” He 
touched her arm confidentially. ‘“You—go see?” 

Pushed on her way by the thirsty crowd, she turned 
down an alley nearby and was in the midst of the Syrian 
settlement. She paused, as always, with a thrill at the 
picture of Oriental life set down in the heart of the city’s 
slums. The place was built in the form of a hollow square, 
and all around this square the roof lurched out low and 
sprawling, till caught underneath by posts, a rude ver- 
anda was thus formed between the posts and the side of 
the building. On this veranda and in the court-yard 
the main work of the households was carried on, 

In some indefinable way it suggests the world-old inn 
at Dethlehem, where, years ago a child was born, and the 
Syrian shepherds, seeing the wonder in the sky, came to 
worship. 

In the center of the courtyard was the place up high. 
Upheld on one side by the roof of an old shed and on the 
other by the side wall of the next building and the piles 
of rubbish underneath, a rude platform had been con- 
structed, and on this a little house had been built of old 
boards placed far enough apart for the wind to blow 
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through. Over the square roof pieces of building paper 


were fastened. All around the house were rough window 
boxes filled with “habuc,” a fragrant, oriental plant, and 
from the roof the American flag was gallantly flying. 

Amin’s mother watched the Visiting Nurse with smil- 
ing eyes. “Ver’ fine,” she said. “In Syria many mont’s 
—sleep out doors—Syria so—wide—the stars,—so gran’! 
—Miss—you like?” 

“It’s grand,” said the Visiting Nurse. 

She walked home through the market-place, seeing 
only the little house. She thought of the long months she 
had spent among these people trying to bring to them a 
glimmer of the right way of living, striving in some way 
to be an inspiration to them. And now—— “Pop—lIce 
col’—pop! Strawberr !—pineapple—lemon—!” 

She raised herself on tiptoe and sent the. message to 
him across the crowd:—‘It’s splendid! It’s grand!” she 
said. His eyes sparkled. “It’s nothing, Miss!” he 
shouted through the funnel of his hands. “It’s for little 
Amin.” 


Saved—A Family 


Robert went to the Dispensary to be examined. 
When they told him he had tuberculosis he looked so 
long at the stethoscope in the doctor’s hand that the 
doctor nervously thrust it behind him, then poured forth 
all the words of encouragement that he could find, for 
he realized that here was a big fight. But in the eyes 
at last raised to his there was no flicker of hope, no 
courage caught in the rebound; only despair. 

He went from the dimness of the Dispensary into the 
gay spring sunshine. He shrank as though from a lash 
in the face. How he hated it all! The beautiful florist 
shops, the newsboys selling violets on the corner, the 
lilting melody of the hand-organ, the whole spring-mad 
city! They could dance and buy flowers, and he—well, 
he was done for—down and out! 

As he walked on he reviewed moodily his past life; 
how he had gone from one job to another till at last he 
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had found a steady job which he liked; how on_ the 
strength of this he had married Alice two years ago. 
Ile laughed aloud as he thought of how he meant to 
shield her. Then his health began to fail until they 
were compelled to move from their snug home to one 
small room in the house of a relative of hers. 

And now he would have to live in a tent and Alice 
would have to work to keep from starving, and the baby! 
lie clenched his hands. 

Ile paused on the bridge to rest. A sudden thought 
eripped him—Why not? A plunge and then—sleep. [le 
grew confused. He seemed slowly sinking to the depths 
below and the brown river, with its slanting shadows of 
the piles was rising unsteadily to meet him. 

A few days later Alice came to the Dispensary. She 
Was a mere girl, ten years younger than her husband, but 
in her face agony had written lines and her eyes reflected 
tortured thoughts. “Was Robert very bad?” she asked 
shiveringly, “Would he die? How must he live to get 
well? Oh! they must tell her everything—She must help 
him!” In the end she admitted she didn’t feel very well 
herself. 

Qn examination they found her in the first stage of 
tuberculosis. Now, it is one thing to tell a man the 
truth; it is another thing to tell the woman who loves 
that man, and who is depending on her own strength to 
help him, that she, too, is afflicted. 

Then suddenly her eyelids were trembling with happy 
tears, the color was flooding her pale cheeks and her 
smile gathered in all the sunshine outside. “Oh! now,” 
she said, clasping her hands, “now we can get well to- 
gether.” 

It was left to the Special Case Committee to decide 
what should be done. Here was no dusty problem io be 
cooly considered and scientifically calculated. On the 
one side was Robert’s utter despair; on the other Alice’s 


splendid gallantry; on the one side a home demolished, 
on the other a home in the hearts of two people; on the 
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one side a mute little bit of silence, on the other a 


laughing speck of humanity. 

The question of the help of relatives was soon elim1- 
nated. With the effrontry of relatives in general they 
said even if they had anything to give they wouldn't give 
it to him because he was a rolling stone, and they quoted 
the ancient adage about rolling stones in particular. 

Then an inspiration came. Down in Mt. Vernon the 
new sanatorium had just been opened to patients. Set up 
high on the hills with its sweeping view of field and 
stream and woods, its natural beauties stimulated while 
its fine equipment lent every weapon for fighting this 
disease. 

The committee corresponded with the authorities at 
the sanatorium and secured such excellent co-operation 
that in a short time the inspiration was a certainty, and 
it only remained to get together the outfits required for 
patients of the sanatorium. This was a rather over- 
whelming task, for Robert and Alice lacked bare necessi- 
ties to say nothing of bath robes and bed room slippers. 

The baby, who was perfectly well, had already been 
given into the charge of the Babies’ Dispensary, which 
had placed it in a suitable boarding house, the board 
being paid by the Special Case Committee. 

At last all was complete. Robert and Alice were put 
on the train for Mt. Vernon. Three months later they 
had so improved that the committee needed no longer 
pay their way. It was discovered that Robert had a gift 
for farming. Vegetables grew over night as in a fairy 
tale and flowers blossomed prodigiously. Alice helped 
with the housework. 

Indeed, with the assurance of a speedy recovery ait 
hand, it is difficult to say whether they will be willing to 
leave the sanatorium. They are so happy there. 

Through a patient they found a place for the baby at 
a farm nearby, where they can see her every week, and 
all summer they have watched her grow fatter and rosier. 

Results are so far-reaching. One never knows when 
he sets the ball rolling just where it will stop. Through 
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diverse circumstances and blank despair, Robert has 
found the one thing he can do best. And Alice—but 
there are no words to describe the Alice in this world. 


Mrs. A. 


Mrs. A. lived in a tenement on Berg street. To those 
who are unfamiliar with this locality a few words will 
suffice to describe this sprawling decayed structure built 
on the side hill in the midst of the worst of the city’s 
slums. 

As one opens the gate he stares straight ahead at a 
dark, evil-smelling arcade, crowded with rubbish and 
piles of garbage. The sanitation is unspeakable. The 
rays of the sun never reach this place. Even on the hot- 
test summer day the air is cold and uncanny. Then, if 
one has the courage to climb the outside rickety stairway, 
he finds himself in another arcade leading to the street 
at the top of the hill. Off this arcade and the one be- 
low open doors to the living places of one or two dark, 
windowless rooms, where families of from six to nine 
people spend their lives. 

Once in a while there is a little public excitement. 
Officers push their way in asking questions of the terri- 
fied people. A few piles of rubbish are removed. The 
arcade is quite shocked at itself for a few days. The 
public reads, with complacency, that the slum districts 
are being overhauled and bettered. 

[In a short time the rubbish re-accumulates. The 
wretched tenement, which should be torn down as a place 
unfit for animals to inhabit, is yet deemed satisfactory for 
homes in which little children shall be born. 

There was nothing romantic or interesting in the life 
of Mrs. A. She had three children. Her husband drank. 
He beat her often. Occasionally he spent the winter in 
the workhouse, and returning broke up the furniture. Tir- 
ing of these various diversions he at times deserted her 
for months, during which intervals she washed to keep 
her family. 
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She had tuberculosis—but then, many people in the 
tenement had it. An observer might have noticed that, 
as time went on, she grew a little grayer, a little more 
stooped, her eye duller; that the dingy drabness of the 


A SCENE ON BERG STREET. 


tenement was gradually enveloping her till, like a cha- 
meleon, she took the color of it. 


But then, no one could 
possibly want to study Mrs. A. 


The Tuberculosis Dispensary, and, through it, the 
Associated Charities, the Humane Society, the courts, all 
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were interested in her. They tried to move her into bet- 
ter quarters where she and the children, who were al- 
ready suspicious, might have a fighting chance. But in 
this colorless, inert woman there was something weakly, 
fiercely obstinate. She would not move. She had lived 
there for years. Her children had been born there. She 
was just as much a part of that place as the rusty gate 
on the lurching stairway. 

They tried to induce her to go to the hospital. One 
day she would decide to go; the next she would never go. 
Once she even went out to the ambulance, then, turning, 
toiled desperately up to her home again. They told her 
she would die; she was indifferent. They pointed out 
the danger to her children; she was resigned. She was 
like a broken instrument from which even a master hand 
can bring no melody. 

Then, one day as she sat on the top step of the stair 
way, her eye idly wandering from the squalor beneath 
her over to the smoke-filled river valley, a sound of music 
came to her, at first faint, then growing louder and louder 
till the street resounded with the agonizing heart search- 
ing woe of the funeral dirge. <A little child was dead. 
Behind the white hearse came the shining carriages and 
before it marched the band with their bright uniforms 
and gleaming brass instruments. 

Mrs. A, sat with tightly clenched hands and burning 
eyes till the last despairing note was lost. There came 
to her what, in a normal person, would have been an 
incentive, an inspiration; but to her in her morbid state 
it was a tortured, stunted thought. 


Soon she was very ill. Each day represented so many 
hours of struggling for breath. She made her will, al- 
though it was difficult to imagine what a person like 
Mrs. A. could have to bestow on anyone. 


Late in October, when the ditches of Berg street ran 
swiftly with muddy water and the mist and smoke were 
mixed in the valley, the funeral dirge was heard again. 
On up the street moved the gleaming band, the richly 
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carved hearse and the dark carriages. Mrs. A.’s proud- 
est moment had come—after death. 


How she had saved through the dreary years penny 


by penny, enough money to meet the payments on her 
insurance, no one knew. But in her will she had stipu- 
lated that of the five hundred dollars, three hundred dol- 
lars should be used for her funeral, the remaining two 
hundred for her children. 

If anyone should indignantly exclaim, “What kind of 
mother-love is this !’’"—let him ask this dread disease which 
makes one see things in weird lights and hear things in 
half-tones. And then if he is not satisfied, let him ask 
the grim old tenement—and find the answer. 
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Tuberculin Tested Nursery Milk 


HIGHLY RECOMMENDED 


Produced Under Extreme Sanitary Conditions 
SPECIAL FARMS INSPECTED HERDS 


Belle Vernon Mapes-Dairy Co. 


Ask the Physician who has visited the Farm. We cordially invite your inspection of these 
Farms and trial of this Milk 
EAST 536 ERIE 106 


BORDEN’S MALTED MILK. 


FOR TYPHOID, DIABETIC, STUBBORN 
GASTRIC OR INTESTINAL FEEDING 


No Stomach ts too Delicate to Digestit. Try it as a Food for your neat case. 


MALTED MILK DEPARTMENT 


3 
BorpEN CoNpENSED MILK CompPaANy 
Est. 1857. “Leaders of Quality” NEW YORK 


The Walker Gordon Laboratory 
Certified and Modified Milk 


ALI, OUR MILK FROM 


TUBERCULIN TESTED COWS H EALTH Assu RANCE 


CLOVERDALE Products are produced and 
distributed in accordance with the demands 

of Health—Milk, Cream and Ice Cream. 

THE CLOVERDALE DAIRY CoO. 


WENTY-ONE successful years in the Printing 
business is a guarantee of our efficient work and 
prompt service. 


Chas. Lesius Printing Company 
Cleveland 


LINOTYPE COMPOSITION FOR THE TRADE. 


SOMETHING TO PIN YOUR FAITH TO 


Wiltshire Bacon, Wiltshire Hams 
Wiltshire Lard 


FOR PEOPLE WHO WANT THE BEST. PUT UP BY 


The Cleveland Provision Company 


Sold by all first class Meat Markets and Groceries 


Developing, Printing and 
Mounting 


KODAKS 
We Do Work 


SEND YOUR FILMS TO 


Tarr’s Pharmacy 


Cor. Euclid Ave. and 18th St. 
Open Sundays 


CLEVELAND, OHIO. 


Perfection Springs are Standard 
PERFECTION SPRING CO. 
Cleveland, O. 


The Public Hand Laundry Co. 


Cor. Prospect and FE. 14th St. 
Central 3280-W North 975 


THE KORNER & WOOD CO. 


Books, Stationery, Pictures, 
Picture Framing. 


737 EUCLID AVENUE. 


SSS 


Ee. B. BROWN Do Your Gloves Tear or Rip? 
: If they do buy the MARK CROSS $1.50 and 
Prescription and sewed Gloves for particular men and women. We 
314-315 CHOFIELD BUILDNG —_| The Rogers-Thomas-Dodd Optical Co. 
CLEVELAND Optical and Leather Goods 
SCHOFIELD BLDG., ERIE STREET 


Sa Fret 


The restrictions imposed by State Law as to the character of 


AN 
ITU business that can be done, and the rigid annual inspection by 
5 ig State Authorities, make losses to Depositors in institutions such 
as THE EQUITY SAVINGS & LOAN COMPANY (No. 5701 
Euclid Avenue) practically impossible. ; 


Have YOU ever heard of a DEPOSITOR losing any portion 
FORSAVINGS of his deposit or interest thereon, in a Savings & Loan Com- 


pany in Ohio? 


THE EQUITY SAVINGS & LOAN CO. 5701 Euclid Avenue 


: 


